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ABSTRACT 

This compendium contains responses to a questionnaire sent to directors and 
investigators of college and university recruiting programs. The responding 
institutions cited the desire to make higher education accessible to those 
excluded either by restrictive admissions policies or financial hardship 
as the primary reason for recruiting minority or disadvantaged students. 

Most thought personal interviews the best means to determine potential 
academic success, although test scores are not entirely discounted. Usually, 
recruitment is carried out at the community level through agencies such as 
Project Talent and Upward 3ound. The compendium presents short descriptions 
of recruitment methods at 54 colleges and universities. (WM) 
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FOREWORD 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Highev Education, one of a network of clearinghouses 
established by the U.S. Office of Education, is concerned with undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional education. As well as abstracting and indexing significant do^ume^ts in 
its field, the Clearinghouse prepares its own and commissions outside works on various 
aspects of higher education. 

One of its current projects is the compilation of compendiums listing ongoing or 
recently completed research studies and programs in various areas. This compendium, the 
third in the series, is concerned with recruiting disadvantaged students. FoUowing an 
introductory essay are brief descriptions of relevant general studies and institutional 
programs. Each item is listed alphabetically by title of study or institution and includes, 
where possible: beginning date of program, the name(s) of the recruiting personnel, and 
the source of funding, if other than the institution itself. 

Several of the reports are available in microfiche and hard/photo copy from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, National Cash Register Company, 4936 Fairmont 
Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. Abstracts of the documents appear in Research in 
Education , which is published monthly by the U.S. Office of Education and may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Single copies cost $1.75; annual subscriptions, $21.00. 

Carl J. Lange, Director, 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
November 1970 
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REVIEW 



During the 1960s, predominantly white colleges and universities began to come 
under attack for their failure to open their institutions to minority and/or disadvantaged 
students. Critics argued that this exclusion helped prevent these students from achieving 
upward economic and social mobility. Increasingly, these colleges and universities have 
answered their critics and demonstiated their concern for the twin problems of poverty 
and racial discrimination by initiating special recruiting programs to reach a neglected 
population. 

An examination of the accompanying compendium indicates that institutions offer 
two explanations for launching a recruiting program for minority group students: to 
make the campus population more closely approximate the national mixture of racial and 
ethnic groups and consequently broaden their students’ outlook; and/or to provide a 
college opportunity for youths— in the local community or nationally— who had not 
considered higher education a feasible option because of earlier restrictive admission 
policies and lack of finances. Generally, the programs listed in the compendium are based 
on this second objective. Because an institution’s aim in establishing such a recruiting 
program affects its selection of a target population and its criteria for admission, and 
because these factors, in turn, determine the organization and methods of the program, 
this essay will consider them before discussing the programs. 

Target population 

Two key terms are usually used to identify a recruiting program’s target popula* 
tion-“disadvantaged” and “high risk.” Although these terms are often used 
interchangeably, a distinction can be made between them. “Disadvantaged” refers to a 
socioeconomic and poor academic background that severely limits a student’s college 
opportunities as well as any other career choice. Because the “disadvantaged” student 
cannot meet traditional admissions criteria, he is considered a “risk.” But “risk” may also 
be a broader term, referring to any student whose academic background and credentials 
are weaker than the rest of a particular college population. Obviously, a student who is 
considered a “risk” at one institution may be completely acceptable academically at 
another reputable college. 

A report from Vanderbilt University (63) makes a distinction for its own program’s 
purposes between the student who is both disadvantaged and a risk and the student who 
is a risk by traditional measurements alone. The risk student, described as “false 
negative,” is one who is refused admission through the normal selection process but who 
might succeed at Vanderbilt if greater weight were given to motivation, rather than test 
scores. The disadvantaged student is one who would need a special compensatory 
program in order to succeed. The problem of ambiguity in the term “risk” is also 
mentioned by Wilbur D. Simmons in a report of a survey of special programs for 
disadvantaged students at Midwestern colleges (11). The term, he notes, is broad enough 
to include students having financial problems, belonging to a minority group, or having an 
academic record that is poor but shows promise of improvement in college. 

Considering the relationship of background to college attendance, Fred H. Borgen 
surveyed black students “commended” under the National Achievement Scholarship 
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Program for Outstanding Negro Students (1). He ranked students by socioeconomic 
background and educational advantages, and found a correlation between background 
and institution attended-from least advantaged students who attended public and low 
selective private schools, to most advantaged students who attended highly selective 
institutions. 

Colleges and universities principally interested in increasing their minority 
enrollment are likely to recruit students who, while perhaps falling below their ordinary 
standards for admission, have demonstrated ability for college work. A pool of such 
candidates may be found through the National Achievement Scholarship Program for 
Outstanding Negro Students (8). If, when taking the qualifying test for a National Merit 
Scholarship, black high school students indicate their race on the test form, they are 
considered for the Achievement competition, their names are made available to colleges 
and universities, and they are eligible for financial aid. 

Since the identification of disadvantaged students includes an evaluation of their 
socioeconomic background, the New Jersey report (6) on its Educational Opportunity 
Fund (EOF) is particularly helpful. It cites factors used to identify the disadvantaged 
population the program hopes to reach. 

. . . total family size and number of dependents [are considered in 
relation] to (1) gross annual income, (2) educational background of 
father, (3) educational background of mother, (4) level of highest grade 
of achievement by sex of parent, (5) employment of father, (6) 
employment of mother, and (7) membership in a minority group. This 
last, while not a prerequisite for aid under the program, has some 
correlation with disadvantagement. 

Students qualifying for special aid are primarily recruited from black, inner-city areas. 
This is particularly true for institutions which have limited their minority recruiting 
programs to the local community (12, 17, 29, 31, 32, 46, 53, 54, 61, 62). The most 
extensive urban-oriented program included in the compendium is that conducted by the 
City University of New York, which now has more than 7000 disadvantaged students in 
its programs. SEEK (19), or Search for Education, Elevation, and Knowledge, and College 
Discovery (19) are both concerned with students in New York City’s public high schools, 
as well as with young people who have left school. 

Although they encompass greater areas, New York State’s (7) and New Jersey’s 
programs serve largely urban states, and therefore reach similar socioeconomically 
deprived minority students. Using the criteria discussed earliei, New Jersey’s Educational 
Opportunity Fund (6) reports that its typical student comes from a family of more than 
five people, three or four of whom are dependents; one-third have family incomes of less 
than $3000; three-fifths of the parents have less than a high school education; and 
approximately four-fifths of the students are black and Puerto Rican, the remaining 
one-fifth being white. Although the report on New York State’s Higher Education 
Opportunity Program (HEGP) does not specify its target population, it advises colleges 
“to design a profile into which a broad range of prospective students can fit.” Additional 
discussion in the report indicates that most HEOP students share a background similar to 
that of the disadvantaged New Jersey student. 



Admission criteria 

While colleges and universities may differ in their understanding of risk or 
disadvantaged students, they have adopted similar methods of assessing students in these 
categories. Following standard procedures, admissions officers are concerned with the risk 
student’s character, academic potential, and achievement, but this information is 
evaluated differently from that of the ordinary student. In deciding between the value of 
high school records and College Board scores, admissions officers favor academic records 
over test scores for disadvantaged students. Several colleges which place primary 
importance on high school records, however, look for strength in an academic field (21, 
42) or class rank (23, 55, 61, 63, 66). All institutions using other criteria de-emphasize 
the importance of both these measurements. Bowdoin College (14) makes their inclusion 
in the applicants’ folders optional. 

It is generally believed that test scores do not necessarily predict potential for 
success in college, as a Massachusetts Institute of Technology report points out (42). 
However, Kenneth Burgdorf found that for participants in the National Achievement 
Scholarship Program (9), “competition status was directly related to college success on all 
major indices,*’ including completion of freshman year, return for the sophomore year, 
and grades. Another National Merit Corporation investigator, Warren S. Blumenfeld (10), 
reports in a study of the ways a competitor enters the Achievement contest-via 
nomination by high school or test score— that test scores are a more accurate indication of 
success than class rank. 

In selecting specially recruited students, admissions offices emphasize the 
importance of personal strengths. Most institutions require personal interviews, and 
counselors look for qualities such as determination, motivation, and ability to adapt to a 
new situation. These criteria reflect the institution’s concern for the disadvantaged 
student’s ability to overcome whatever academic and emotional problems may be 
encountered at a predominantly white institution. One brochure deals specifically with 
the difficulty of this adjustment. Black at Carleton (16), written by black students, warns: 

Coming from a black ghetto into a white ghetto is a jolting 

experience I knew from my first day here that it would not be 

easy. I am black in a white school. It can’t be easy. 

Counselors are more interested m how a student can help himself succeed than in 
what qualities he can offer his class, since his different background and point of view are 
themselves considered contributions. Northwestern University looks, therefore, for 
“nomintellective” factors such as pride, self-expectancy, responsibility, and agressiveness 
(46). Transitional Year Program counselors at Brandeis University (15) use other 
indications of personal development besides the interview: the care with which the 
candidate fills out his application; his special problems-such as drugs— which do not 
necessarily result in rejection; and his activities five years prior to his application. 

In examining 97 programs for specially recruited students in the Midwest, Wilbur D. 
Simmons found that personal interviews were considered the most important 
measurement in selecting students. However, he also noted a continued reliance on 
standard admission criteria, and asks if “the interviews were used to select students or to 
confirm assessments of admission documents.” 
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Procedures 

Colleges and universities that have established a recruiting program for- 
disadvantaged students or are actively seeking to increase their minority enrollment rely 
on similar practices and procedures for reaching their target population. One important 
aspect is the involvement of minority group representatives in the program. In a survey of 
129 recruiting programs at a wide range of Midwestern colleges and universities, the 
College Entrance Examination Board (2) found that “few colleges are attracting large 
numbers of minority students without well organized programs for doing so. The 
importance of minority involvement [is] frequently emphasized.” The survey, however, 
reveals that many institutions do not have these requirements for success. 

This finding is corroborated by the listings in the compendium: only about one-half 
of the institutions specify that their recruiting officer is from a minority group and/or 
that minority group students are employed as recruiters. When they are employed, these 
students compose part of the recruiting team that visits high schools, and they also seek 
candidates in their home neighborhoods. At Northwestern University (46), black students 
receive three months of training before serving as recruiters. Students from Connecticut 
College conducted their own recruiting program during a two-week special studies period 
and report finding students who would not otherwise have been contacted (24). A 
proposal for a special admissions program at Vanderbilt University recommends that 
black undergraduate and graduate students be trained to conduct interviews with 
candidates, at least at the initial stages of application in order to deal effectively with 
“the attitudinal problems which any interviewers are bound to encounter” (63). 

Recruiters are likely to be the disadvantaged student's first association with a 
college, and therefore, they affect his attitude toward it. The 1969-1970 report from New 
York State’s Higher Education Opportunity Program (7) suggests: 

The public image of the institution should convey an interest in 
recruiting people from a diversity of backgrounds. The admissions 
catalogue should contain. . . photographs of a variety of cultures and 
ethnic groups rather than an all white, middle or upper class student 
body. 

Reports from institutions with both small and large programs indicate that 
recruiting disadvantaged students takes place at the community, or grass roots, level. 
While recruiters still use traditional methods of contacting high school counselors, and 
visiting high schools, the emphasis has been changed to inner-city schools. In addition, 
recruiting personnel can turn to a variety of public and private organizations for 
disadvantaged and minority group applicants: Project Talent, Upward Bound, National 
Scholarship and Service Fund for Negro Students, and other local or regional groups. 
Colgate University, for example, contacts 70 community action programs across the 
country, as well as the local Hamilton, New York high schools (21). 

Recruiters must sell their institution differently to the disadvantaged candidate 
than they would to their more traditional clientele. They must provide a realistic picture 
of the opportunities and problems he will encounter at a predominantly white institution. 
Tulane University reports that during their high school visits recruiters discuss “the 
rationale behind a black man attending a predominantly white university” (56). At the 
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University of California, Los Angeles, recruiters talk to ninth and tenth grade students, 
stressing “the importance of getting an education. . . of coming to the University and 
then returning to their communities to make contributions with the knowledge they are 
able to acquire at the University” (57). Applicants also leam about colleges through day 
and weekend campus visits, which frequently are organized by minority group 
organizations (18,21,26, 39, 46,51,52,64). 

As the profile of the disadvantaged student would indicate, financial aid is a crucial 
consideration in his decision to attend college. New Jersey’s Educational Opportunity 
Fund report (6) cites the diminished chances of higher education in low-income families: 

in the national averages, 20 percent of those with a family income of 
less than $3000 were likely to have a member in college. For families 
with an income of $15,000, 87 percent have a member in college. 

William Trent notes the reasoning underlying these statistics: 

If the lack of preparation. . . is compounded by the inability of a black 
student realistically to consider a college education while living on a 
welfare budget, what is the likelihood of encouraging him to stay in 
school and do more academic work? His question is simply, “Why?” (4) 

Recognizing these facts, all institutions listed in the compendium offer complete or 
limited aid through scholarships, work-study grants, and loans. Two of these have unusual 
approaches to aid: the University of Iowa (59) meets with parents and students to discuss 
financial questions before admission; and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (42) 
provides full financial assistance for the recruited student’s first two years and scholarship 
and loan aid on a par with other students for the last two years. 

In Admission of Minority Students in Midwestern Colleges (2), Warren Willingham 
reports that 

at present minority students are receiving some 14% of all aid to 
freshmen in Midwestern four-year colleges. This is about three times the 
proportion of minority students among all freshmen. The financial 
implications for colleges planning to increase their minority enrollment 
seem clear. 

Reciuiters cannot realistically expect the disadvantaged student to take out 
large-scale loans. In New York State’s Higher Education Opportunity Program, students 
do not usually assume more than $500 in loans because “the burden of a heavy loan is 
psychologically intolerable to one living on a marginal financial income.” It is clear that 
recruiters face a major problem in financing both their programs and their students, and it 
would seem that funding must increasingly come from state and federal sources. 

Colleges and universities that have instituted special recruiting programs appear to 
be firmly committed to the principle of increasing opportunities for minority group 
students who cannot be evaluated by traditional yardsticks. Recruiters have now 
established basic techniques for reaching this new college population, and minority group 
students in college will certainly exert their influence to maintain and improve these 
programs. 
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COMPENDIUM 



To gather information for this compendium, a brief questionnaire was sent to 140 
directors of college and university recruiting programs and investigators studying 
recruiting problems in higher education. Sixty-six usable replies were collected. 

General Studies and Programs 

1 . Able Black Americans in College: Entry and Freshman Experiences. Fred H. Borgen. 

NMSC Research Reports, volume 6, number 2 (Evanston, 111.: National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, 1970). HE 001 731 (RIE Feb 71) MF-S0.25, 
HC-S1.35. 

The author surveyed black students “commended” by the National 
Achievement Scholarship Program for Outstanding Negro Students (8) after 
their freshman year at a four-year college. Predominantly Negro colleges were 
classified as public and private, and largely white institutions as low, moderate 
and high selectivity. Ranking the students by socioeconomic status and 
educational advantages from lowest to highest, the author found a correlation 
between background and institution attended. Public institutions attract the 
least advantaged students; public and low selectivity schools enrolled similar 
student bodies; about one-half of the men and one-third of the women attended 
colleges of at least moderate selectivity; and one-third of the National 
Achievement Scholars enrolled in the highly selective institutions. The author 
suggests that: 

since. . . black students within white colleges of varying selectivity are also 
highly differentiated with respect to standardized test scores, it is probable 
that the low and high selectivity white colleges are also enrolling black 
students with important attitudinal differences. 

2. Admission of Minority Students in Midwestern Colleges. Midwest Committee for 

Higher Education Surveys. Report M-l. (Evanston, 111.: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1970). ED 041 557.MF-$0.25, HC-S1.75. 

This study reports on the recent experience of 129 Midwestern colleges in 
recruiting and enrolling minority students. Public, private, selective and 
non-selective institutions responded to the Midwest Committee survey. Some of 
the findings include: (1) three out of rive institutions are wo king actively to 
enroll minority students; (2) most successful recruiting methods involve 
minority staff, special programs, direct contact with schools, or minority 
students, although many colleges are not using the first two methods; (3) the 
proportion of returning minority freshman was the same as for the majority 
student population; and (4) respondents generally forecast a continuing increase 
in minority enrollment, but the availability of public funds is a crucial factor. 
The report also noted that “few colleges are attracting large numbers of minority 
students without well organized programs for doing so. The importance of 
minority involvement was frequently emphasized.” 
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